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Announcement of Winners in Editorial Prize Contest 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


The sure siyn of sup rierity 
S. S. PIERCE 


CANDIES 


The highest standard of quality 


Telephone Orders Promptly Filled 
BAC k Bay 7600 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


James Forgie’s Sons 
17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. ©. A, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. , 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


1928, bound in cloth ............. each $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to D >cem- 

ber, 1927, bound in cloth, reduced price .. each $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set $1.09 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 3}....... 30.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents... .paper, 20 ets. 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley, $0.30 per 109 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or. 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......... 5 

30 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card 1.00 
Advice on Stable Management, carc 
The Bell of Atri, poem by L onefellow aa ek 50 


The Folly of the Blinder ................. ao * 
The Care of Mules 
Norie and the Outlaw, story 
About the Dog 
Peautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, £0 ets. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ae Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... . Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .... -$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease ..  .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . hee 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 


About the Bird 


The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . .$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 50 

The Air-gun and the Birds "50 
The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. 
The Care of Caged Canaries .............. 80 “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. 


.$0.60 per 100 
The Cat in Literature 


Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation * 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ Oo “ 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz, “* 
The Care of Cats, card, 10 cts. per doz. .... “* 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’s Sake, « loth, 35 ets. .. paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Holiyhurst, cloth, 35cts., paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts.......paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 ets. 


Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 cts. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schne ider, 8 pp. . $1.60 » or 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry”  .30 “ 
The Horrors of Trapping “ 
Why the Toad is so Useful .  .B0 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. . 1.00 “ 
Humane FE ation Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. .20 “ 
Humane Education I eaflet, No. 7, Farm 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 30 
“Empty Tin Cans” cards ..... ; pee Free 
Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cts. each: ten fir $1.00 
‘Sanctuary! Sanctuary! Selections from 
book by Dallas Lore She arp, 32 pp. . each, 5 ets 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley . Free 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 
32 pp., each, 10 ets, 


Humane rr $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Anim: als”” Pennants... .. each, 25 cts, 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard each, 3 ets, 


Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds ... . cloth, $1.00 

The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H.R owley, cloth, 35 ets, 
paper, 15 ets, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for schccl 

use), Sarah J. Eddy ........... . cloth, 96 ets, 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 ets, 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals £3.00 per 100 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had, 8pp. 1.00 “ “ 


“Look at the Birds,’’ sermon by Dr. Jefiersen .30 
Address to Boston Publie Schools . 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

50 
Early Lessons in ‘Kindness or Crue Itv 50 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 160 “" “ 


A Talk with the Teacher ................. eee 
The Coming Education ...... mm“ = 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three styles 
—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each (ae * 
Badges, gold finish, barge, 10 cle. ...ccccccs ana 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant................ 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. Eddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (<6 pages, ok os $3. pod per 100 


Band of Merey 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 30 o 8 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy... 30 “ “ 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


‘Cuticura Soap: 


restores the normal action of the 

pores by its wonderfully effective 

cleansing and purifying qualities. 
Fifty Years of Service 

Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Mr. Chas. A. Feisler, superintendent of the Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Humane Society, Erie, writes in reference to 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


“This picture was used in four different theaters during the Be Kind to 
and was very well received at each showing.” 

It was also exhibited before church and school audiences in Hyde Park, 
Malden, Winchester, and Sharon, Massachusetts, where those who saw it were 


Animals Anniversary 


enthusiastic in their praise. 


Films of this subject have recently been sold by us to Societies in Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda; Victoria, British Columbia; Edinburgh, Scotland, and Man- 


chester, England. 


For terms of sale or rental, on standard regular or safety stock, write to the 


producers, 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
worl 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Associate Annual $5 00 
1 00 
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GELL IN 1868. AND FOR Forry- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
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Genuine lovers of peace expected on Memo- 
rial Day to hear from President Hoover, the 
Quaker, a clear, straightforward utterance 
against the madness of war and in behalf of 
peace. They heard it. 


It is difficult to believe the statement of 
Lloyd George that at the present time Europe 
has more formidable armies and in many re- 
spects more destructive navies than in 1914, 
when the great war started. . 


The maximum punishment for cruelty to 
animals in England is three months’ hard labor 
anda fine of £25. There is a growing feeling 
among English humanitarians that legislation 
should be sought materially increasing these 
penalties. Too many magistrates think the 
cruel treatment of an animal a slight offense. 
True there, true here. 


War Outlawed 2500 Years Ago! Etruscan 
inscriptions which have long baffled scientists, 
are reported to have been deciphered at last. 

A painted terra-cotta slab bears this newly 
deciphered inscription: “‘Agrios and Lati, our 
delegates to the meeting of the League of the 
World, which abolished and outlawed war 
from the earth for all time, returned home.” 
The slab dates from the fifth century, B. C. 


The new Belgian law provides penalties of 
tight days’ imprisonment and 26 to 1,000 franes 
about three shillings to £6) fine against anyone 
guilty of acts of cruelty to or ill-treatment of 
i animal, or of keeping a blinded singing 
bird. Any person who improperly uses an 
animal for painful work or for work mani- 
lestly beyond its strength will be punished by 
imprisonment of from one to five days and a 
ine of 10 to 20 francs. The animal may be 
impounded, and confiscation may be ordered 
fit belongs to a convicted offender. 


The great discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that we are of one blood with the lower 
unmals, has created new ethical obligations 
which have not yet penetrated the public 
conscience. The clerical profession has been 
lamentably remiss in preaching this obvious 
uty, Dean INGE 


Humane Slaughtering 


AT progress is being made in introduc- 

ing the new method of slaughter into our 
great abattoirs we can assure those of our 
readers who have waited so long and patiently 
for results. Word comes to us that the ex- 
periments with the interrupted current have 
proved ‘extremely satisfactory so far as the 
stunning is concerned, so that that part of the 
problem is solved.” We can easily under- 
stand how large a problem is involved on the 
part of the large packing-houses in rearranging 
those parts of their abattoirs where the ani- 
mals have been destroyed by the old method 
and getting them adapted to meet the de- 
mands of the new. In one large plant we are 
told, ““‘We are now rebuilding our arrange- 
ments for stunning cattle and think we have 
devised a new type of pen which will be much 
more satisfactory, inasmuch as it will expedite 
the handling of the cattle both before and 
after the stunning.” Another large packing- 
house we are told “has made considerable 
progress in connection with stunning hogs 
before bleeding and is pushing this work along 
as rapidly as possible. On some recent tests 
which it made where a great many hogs were 
stunned there were only two cases where the 
doctor watching the operation was not confi- 
dent that the hogs were completely uncon- 
scious.” 

We know also that the Institute of American 
Meat Packers has issued a bulletin to all mem- 
ber companies offering a prize of $800 each 
for the best workable method of handling both 
hogs and cattle with electrical stunning. All 
of these trials for the prizes are to be in by 
July 1. 

Anyone familiar with the gigantic scale on 
which slaughtering has been carried in the 
great abattoirs of this country can easily un- 
derstand that the introduction of an entirely 
new method is not something to be accom- 
plished in a day. As long as we are assured 
that the leading companies of meat packers 
of the United States are seriously at work at 
the task we shall have to be gratefully content. 


Massachusetts, New York and Connecticut 
now have laws which prohibit the cropping of 
dogs’ ears. In Michigan and California anti- 
cropping measures are also pending. 


Is There No Hope for the Indian? 


ERSONALLY, we are convinced that the 

treatment of the Indian by our Govern- 
ment has been one long story of blundering 
mismanagement and injustice. This letter 
which follows, or the parts of it we use, was 
written to a friend of ours by an Oklahoma 
lawyer whose standing and whose knowledge 
of the situation we have taken pains to ascer- 
tain: 


“T know the Indian has made practi- 
cally no progress under the Indian Bu- 
reau, and the few exceptional cases I be- 
lieve have developed in spite of tbe 
Bureau rather than on account of it. 

“The Osage Indians made some little 
progress up till about 1916, at which time 
their income from oil hecame substantial, 
and from that time on it has just been one 
tragedy after another. Their money has 
been squandered, their health wrecked, 
their morals debauched, and they know 
not what happiness and contentment are. 
There is hardly a family in the tribe that 
has not felt the hand of violent death in 
some manner, and I would hesitate to 
write the percentage that are suffering 
from disease, drunkenness and dope. 

“These people have all the instincts of 
peace and love and honor, and I have 
been personally acquainted with some of 
the older ones who were wonderful char- 
acters, who were honorable and upright 
citizens; but with the passing of these old- 
timers, whose basic characters had been 
molded before the misguided hand of the 
Indian Bureau had begun to mar the 
beauty of God’s creation, is gone honor 
and uprightness, health, happiness and 
beauty. 

“Undoubtedly the Bureau has acquired 
and expended millions of dollars for the 
Osage Indians, but their meat has turned 
to ashes in their mouth, and their money 
has brought not happiness, but misery 
and degradation. 

“What profit has a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his soul? My heart 


goes out to the Indian, and may God have 
mercy on him and relieve him from the 
burden of his master, the ‘Bureau’.” 
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An Eagle in the Zoo 
WITH idle curiosity 


The passers-by regard 
An eagle in captivity, 

From joys of freedom barred. 

The wings, once strong, now useless are, 

Which bore him to great heights, 
Above the mountain peaks afar, 

On many daring flights. 

The eyes that once could clearly see 

Far distant rocks and trees 
Unjustly, now, confined must be 

To narrow boundaries. 

Yet, very few who lool: at him 

Appear to know or care 
How great within that prison, dim, 

Are the hardships he must bear. 

E. V. CHAMBERLAIN 

Millions of dumb creatures are tortured to 
death because fashion insists that women shall 
wear furs, says The New Outlook. Fashion, 
not nature, nor necessity, made the decree 
whereby millions of creatures with flesh and 
blood and senses like ourselves must suffer 
long-drawn-out agonies of fear and pain, and 
die in unspeakable misery. 

The Madrid S. P. C. A. has been able to 
secure the elimination of some of the cruelties 
associated with bull-fighting. Fully 80 per 
cent of the casualties to the horses, used by 
the riders, has been stopped, and even to the 
bulls some protection has been secured. The 
use of “fire darts” has been prohibited. The 
“capeas,”” or schools for the training of youths 
for the bull-ring, has also been suppressed. 


“TI would like to be made a special police- 
woman to protect dogs and other dumb ani- 
mals, and enforce the law when I see them 
misused,” said Mrs. Irene Castle McLaughlin 
in asking for such authority from the Chicago 
police department. Her request was granted. 
Mrs. McLaughlin is prominent in the affairs 
of the Anti-Cruelty Society, and is the sponsor 
of a dog haven, Orphans of the Storm, situated 
near Deerfield. “I am very much interested 
in seeing that the animals are given the hu- 
mane treatment that is due them” were her 
parting words. 


Why We Protest 


Leaflet of the Performing and Captive Animals’ Defense 
League, London 

HILE not suggesting that there is al- 

ways active cruelty in every perform- 

ing animal turn, we nevertheless contend that 

to sentence a bear or any living creature to 

life-long confinement in a cage constitutes 
cruelty. We should not like it ourselves. 

Yet men are allowed to transport bears and 
other animals from place to place, releasing 
them only during a performance, which is 
generally either cruel or foolish, and is degrad- 
ing to all concerned. 

It is nowadays considered cruel and out of 
date to lead a bear through the streets with a 
ring in his nose. Why should we tolerate the 
same spectacle on the stage? 

It should be a point of honor to refuse to get 
enjoyment out of the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures who have no power to voice their 
just grievances or to organize against oppres- 
sion. Let theater managers know that you 
object to these animal turns. There are 


plenty of other amusing and interesting items 
which might well take their place. 
Join the Jack London Club. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Animals for the Zoo 


LORNA RYAN 


HEN I went on board a freight ship at 

a Western port the animals had only 

to endure about a week more of a voyage that 
had lasted the best part of six months. 

On the deck there was a row of wooden 
cases into which the animals fitted like eggs 
in a crate; tigers, panthers. kangaroos, and 
a lioness. It was summer-time, and partly to 
shade them in their confined quarters, and 
partly to screen them from the activities of 
the ship, there were awnings of sacking hung 
before the bars that imprisoned these panting 
captives from the open plains of Australia 
and the fragrant jungles of India. 

The bulk of the animals were in a compart- 
ment that was below the deck and yet above 
the water line. I don’t know what the tech- 
nical term is for that part of a vessel, but as I 


July, 1929 


in the shipment, excepting the tortoises (tiny 
turtles, or terrapin—I don’t know which), 
The whole of the barrel that contained them 
seemed alive with the swarming mass. crawl. 
ing all over and under each other with com. 
plete unconcern, and a total indifference to 
the unpleasantness of their condition. 

The birds were separate from the animals, 
How many of them there had orginally been 
in the tightly packed cages that filled the 
cabin which had been converted to their use, 
it was impossible to judge. Their number 
was greatly reduced by this time, although 
there still seemed to be several hundred too 
many of the brilliant little creatures in so 
inadequate a space. 

Here again there was dreadful silence. This 
time it seemed even more striking because 
many of the birds were naturally songsters in 
their native forests, and even birds that do 
not sing are seldom completely dumb under 


LIVING FREIGHT HUDDLED IN SUFFOCATING CONFINEMENT 


came down a long passageway and paused at 
the entrance to this place, I saw that a section 
of the ship’s side was withdrawn to allow a 
flood of light and air to do what it could with 
a prison which had long been in darkness. I 
looked around, and although the place was 
full of living things, there was not a single 
sound except the lapping of the water outside. 

The atmosphere was charged with such 
mute and hopeless misery that I could not 
help thinking of the slave ships of olden days. 

All the smaller animals of the Antipodes 
were huddled in the boxes that lined the walls, 
but many empty cages testified to the toll that 
death had taken among the more delicate 
species. A few wallabies, wombats and bandi- 
coots still lay supine on their grubby doles of 
straw, but I did not see any koala bears. If 
there had been any. they had not borne the 
trials of that suffocating dungeon. 

In a corner a valuable and rare parrot, the 
last of an original six, clung, drooping and 
unhappy, to his perch. 

The snakes lav motionless in their glass 
-ases, and it is so difficult to tell when a snake 
is miserable, that I could not make out how 
they were facing the situation mentally. 
Physically they had proved hardier than either 
the birds or the animals, and had come 
through the voyage better than anything else 


ordinary bearable circumstances. They are 
always associated with a wealth of little twit- 
tering sounds and fluttering movement. In 
that cabin there was only stillness and the 
hush of life that has lost interest in living. 
Every now and then the cage-doors were 
opened and the dead removed from among the 
clustered rows of feathers that crouched on 
the perches or littered the floors of the boxes 
with orange and gold and scarlet, with yellow 
and green and blue. 

As I went up the companionway later I hap- 
pened to meet the man who was in charge of 
this living and—in some cases—priceless 
freight. 

He appeared on the verge of falling to 
pieces, and if he was not actually drunk when 
the officer introduced him, he had not long 
been sober. Nor had he been on his feet for 
any great period at a time during the whole 
of the trip. I understand that he was an 
expert curator, and had been selected for this 
responsibilitv for his knowledge and_ capa- 
bility when he set out from his own country. 
but few men are able to go from “prohibition 
America” to the tropics without falling a vic- 
tim to the conditions prevailing there. In 
this instance it was a cargo of imprisoned ani- 
mals that suffered for his weakness, in the 
stifling, neglected confinement of a prison ship. 
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Quail 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


OUR ancient signs of early springtime fail: 

Loud murder yelps through thickets of red Rhus 

Where crested brown birds bred. Dogs, leaping 
loose, 

Sniff down warm sea-drawn city winds gone 
stale; 

No seurryings of tiny feet avail, 

No beatings of those wings whose only use 

Is toward escape in sudden flight diffuse. 

Alas, doomed little bevy of young quail! 


“Oh, why?” they asked. Their echoes asked, 
“Oh, why? 

Why may we nevermore low grass-nests build?” 

I heard them when my own wild pulse had 
stilled. 

Their clamant interrogatory cry 

Ebbed moonward. We knew panic, quail and T, 

When with death’s bays our long lone peace was 


filled. 
Feathering the Nest 


E. F. McINTYRE 


WAS visiting a hospital one day in the 

country. Itis situated ina beautiful pine 
grove and numerous other trees are scattered 
over the ground. 

The doctor in charge is very fond of birds 
and in the different trees were houses for the 
birds to live in when they mated in the spring. 
There were song-sparrows, English sparrows, 
blue jays. robins and numerous other birds 
living in this lovely grove. 

I was told to watch a certain bird-house. 
A bird flew out of the house and in about fif- 
teen minutes came back with a white feather 
in its beak, about two or three inches long. 
It flew out again and came back with another 
white feather. 

I was told the bird did that three or four 
times a day and never brought back any but 
white feathers. There was a large poultry 
farm in one part of the estate, so I presume 
the bird got the feathers from there. 

That couple were very fastidious. They 
were not going to have their offspring lie on 
straw. They were going to have feather beds 
and pure white ones at that. 


Give your pets plenty of water in summer. 


THE U.S. BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY HERE SHOWS AN EFFECTIVE 
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For the Lazy Bird Lover 


WALTER A. DYER 


HAVE the deepest respect and admiration, 

not to say envy, for those indefatigable 

and enthusiastic bird lovers and amateur 
ornithologists who pursue their hobby method- 
ically, patiently. and continuously. They get 
a lot out of it, I know. I see them setting off 
on hikes to birdy places, armed with field 
glasses, notebooks, and cameras. (I am 
greatly in sympathy with this armament, by 
the way. A gun will never help you to know 
much about birds.) They return weary but 
elated, with tales of rare birds they have seen, 
or a materially increased list of observed 
varieties. 

I say I have the highest regard for this sort 
of thing, and would be much inclined to en- 
gage in it myself if I weren’t both too busy and 
too lazy. I know of nothing that so enhances 
one’s interest in the great outdoor world or 
helps one so to appreciate its beauty and its 
wonder as a study of birds. My own method, 
however, is not to go seeking them but to let 
them come to me. 

I believe there is something to be said for 
this lazy man’s method. The bird I seek 
evades me, but the one that comes to me flat- 
ters me with its evident desire to be friendly. 
Robins, field sparrows, white-throats, chipping 
sparrows, song sparrows, phoebes, chimney 
swifts, cathirds, crows, red-wing blackbirds, 
starlings, bluebirds, blue jays, woodpeckers, 
flickers, goldfinches, purple finches, Maryland 
yellowthroats, orioles, chewinks, vireos. mead- 
owlarks, and half a dozen other kinds come 
around my house, and the songs of wood 
thrush, hermit thrush, cuckoo, whip-poor- 
will, oven bird, and brown thrasher are all 
familiar. Why need I seek others? I am 
vastly content with these. 

But of all the birds which the lazy man or 
woman may watch with the greatest profit, 
lel me commend the barn swallow. That is, 
provided you have the right kind of barn—a 
barn like mine, an old barn with holes in it. 
The barn swallow, vou see, has to get in and 
out. But he will do the rest. 

Your barn swallow is friendly and fearless. 
He doesn’t mind your presence in the barn. 
He knows he is safe on the rafters. And so he 
goes about his pretty concerns undismayed. 
Some people don’t like to have swallows in the 


WAY TO ATTRACT BIRDS 


barn—say they are dirty. Of course, if you’re 
as fussy as all that— 

For one thing, the swallow is an ardent 
lover. Last year they began their mating late. 
It was not until the beginning of June that 
their graceful, dark-blue, ruddy-breasted 
bodies were to be seen darting in and out of 
the open door of the barn, swooping in wide 
circles over the meadow, playing tag about the 
house and shrubbery, or perched in sociable 
rows on the telephone wire for a few minutes 
of amiable and vivacious gossip between games. 
(Telephone poles and wires add little to the 
beauty of the countryside, but they have their 
zsthetic value.) Soon there seemed a tend- 
ency to pair off, and then we were able to 
watch the courting. 

The gentlemen are absurdly attentive; 
sometimes I think they must get on the nerves 
of their less amorous lady friends. On the 
telephone wire or on a rafter I have seen the 
male sidle up in a very affectionate and almost 
waggish manner until his wing touched that of 
his sweetheart. Then he would sidle off a 
few inches and back again until the lady, per- 
haps bored by the monotony of his gallantry, 
would fly away—though not too far. Again 
they will sit close together, with their little 
shoulders hunched up, and the swain will pour 
his endearments and protestations into his 
lady’s ear in a stream of chatter which doubt- 
less sounds to her as sweet as the song of the 
goldfinch repeated at intervals from the elm 
tree near by. Persistence seems to be the 
swallow’s chief weapon in love. 

They are very pretty to watch at their love 
making, though one cannot help wondering 
why they go through all these preliminaries, 
since the resulting mating is doubtless a fore- 
gone conclusion. Are human lovers ever like 
that? 

I think the swallows enjoy play with greater 
abandon than most other birds. When they 
swoop about in great curves of perfect beauty, 
darting in and out of the barn door so swiftly 
and yet so unerringly, I am sure they are 
doing nothing but playing. And it costs me 
not a cent of admission to watch the game. 

For many birds, the day on which the young 
leave the nest is a day of peril if not of tragedy. 
Phoebes and chipping sparrows and many 
other kinds take to the grass as soon as they 
have tumbled out of the nest, and the grass 
furnishes but incomplete protection. Cats 
easily find the helpless fledglings there and 
a sudden rainfall may easily finish them. 

It seems to me that the barn swallows have 
a safer, better method. The pair in my barn 
took two or three days to launch their young 
upon the world and the business was con- 
ducted under cover and high above any 
danger from cats. 

I did not see them leave the nest, but one 
morning I noticed that the parents were flying 
with food not only to the plastered home on the 
rafter but also to one of the cross beams. 
There at length I was able to make out the 
form of one of the little ones in the shadows. 
He was a sturdy, short-tailed little chap who 
looked as though he would soon be able to 
take care of himself. Later he betook himself 


to the ledge of a high window in the gable of 
the barn where I could see him quite plainly 
and where he was soon joined by two others. 
The fourth remained in the nest for another 
day. 
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There was a great deal of twittering and 
talk about all this up there among the rafters. 
The actions of a headstrong or confused fledg- 
ling must often be very exasperating to the 
anxious parents. Though able to fly a little, 
these youngsters were not yet able to forage, 
and their appetites had evidently increased 
with their size. The parents redoubled their 
activities, bringing food to the hungry mouths 
on the window ledge and to the one in the nest 
on the rafter. They seemed to realize that 
the period of babyhood was about ended and 
that they must hasten to make the most of it. 

Swallows still fly in and out of the barn and 
skim over the mown meadow, but the little 
family has gone. I do not know where, but I 
venture to say that they are safe enough and 
I shall look for their return next spring. 


A Kindly Act 


CARROLL VAN COURT 
E never know where we are going to 
meet a good sportsman. I was plea- 
sed with an incident that happened recently 
in San Diego, California. 

Mr. Gus Burkhard, who is one of the part- 
ners of a little magazine and cigar store called 
The Smokehouse, noticed, one day, a group 
of pigeons on the sidewalk in front of his store, 
darting around to get their share of the grains 
of wheat tossed by generous newsboys on the 
walk for their benefit. 

One of the pigeons looked half-starved and 
seemed to be unable to get his share of food. 
Mr. Burkhard watched him closely and no- 
ticed that his bill or beak was flattened out 
and overlapping, a freak growth, somewhat 
like a duck’s bill, that prevented the poor bird 
from either picking up the wheat properly or 
from holding his own when other normal birds 
shoved him away and grabbed the wheat 
before he could manage to pick it up. 

The predicament of the bird showed that it 
really was starving to death in the midst of 
plenty, so Mr. Burkhard caught the bird, and 
with the aid of a helper inside the store, took 
a sharp razor blade, while the other man held 
the pigeon, and carefully shaved the bird’s 
bill to the proper shape and size, making a 
very neat job of manicuring out of it. 

After the pigeon was put down on the side- 
walk and practised using his new beak awhile, 
he soon learned to eat like the other pigeons 
and in a short time was as fat and impudent as 
the rest of the flock! So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world! 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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An Example of Nature’s Camouflage 
WM. E. SHERWOOD 


Photographs by the Author 


T was a balmy July evening on a large 

gravel bar beside the Willamette River in 

Oregon. We were watching the night- 
hawks at their evening frolic as, with erratic 
swallow-like flight, they darted hither and 
thither, uttering their rasping, piercing call, 
and filling themselves from the myriads of 
small insects which are so much in evidence 
during the summer twilight hours. 

The frolic began high in the air, but as the 
evening advanced these birds gradually de- 
scended and would occasionally make a sudden 
low swoop to the accompaniment of a peculiar 
booming “zoomp,” probably caused by the 
rushing of the air between the vibrating wing 
feathers. Finally, as the evening became 
fairly advanced, they had descended almost 
to the ground and could scarcely be seen, ex- 
cept as an occasional black silhouette against 
the gray sky. 

One of them, appearing from nowhere with 
startling suddenness, flew right between us 
and disappeared into the gravel bar scarcely 
fifty feet away. Rushing to the spot we 


NEST AND EGGS OF NIGHTHAWK 


MOTHER NIGHTHAWK WITH BABIES 


Can you tell which is head and tail of the youngsters ? 


found the bird fondly brooding a grayish 
speckled egg, and a little mass of down, so 
cute and cunning, yet almost so shapeless and 
indefinite that it was difficult to tell which 
was head or tail of the infant. 

Did the mother bird fly away for her own 
safety and leave her offspring to our tender 
mercies? Not that bird! Her maternal in- 
stinct would not allow such. Though she 
knew well enough ‘as most birds do) what to 
expect from our species of bipeds, yet she was 
determined to stay and protect her family with 
all the feeble resources at her command. 

There was not even a pretense of a nest, just 
a place on the gravel. Even the egg could 
scarcely be distinguished from a round pebble, 
so perfect was Nature’s camouflage. And 
the mottled-gray infant blended so perfectly 
with its surroundings that it was absolutely 
invisible from a distance of a very few feet. 

The next day I returned to the place to take 
some photographs. By this time the egg had 
hatched, and there were two downy bundles, 
scarcely to be distinguished from the sand 
between the pebbles. Certainly any hawk, 
weasel or prowling house-cat would be very 
likely to go hungry if he depended upon fiod- 
ing baby nighthawks for his meals. 

As I reflected on the almost perfect protec- 
tive coloration of both egg and infants, and 
how they fitted so marvelously into their sur- 
roundings as to be practically invisible, I 
considered it but another of Nature’s methods, 
as with seemingly infinite intelligence she 
finds means to protect her children. 


You are not in charge of the universe; you 
are in charge of yourself. You cannot hope 
to manage the universe in your spare time, 
and, if you try, you will probably make a 
mess of such part of the universe as you touch, 
while gravely neglecting yourself. 

ARNOLD BENNETT 


. . 
. 


“Adam's rib” —a small part that has devel- 
oped into a loud speaker. 
—The Associated Magazine 
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Do Animals Reason? 
J. H. PARSONS 


FHENEVER it can be proved that an 

animal has reached a conclusion by 

pure reasoning, it is well worth recording, and 

it is equally interesting to find out why that 

animal used its reasoning power when hun- 

dreds of its species never showed any signs 
of it. 

Some years ago I had a young stallion 
named “Mischief.” He surprised me one day 
by displaying reasoning powers he was not 
supposed to possess. On that particular day, 
like many other days, I drove up to the village 
to get the mail. On such occasions Mischief 
always waited patiently for a reasonable 
length of time, after which he would com- 
mence pawing the ground. He had been 
pawing that day for some time when I untied 
him, jumped into the two-wheeled cart, and 
then went flying down the road to the ranch. 

It was always necessary to stop at a gate, 
which was made out of small poles mortised 
into two heavier poles, one at each end. The 
gate swung on a pivot, but was always fas- 
tened securely against the pressure of wind or 
any other cause, by means of a chain, one end 
of which was stapled firmly to the heavy 
standard post that formed the gateway. The 
loose part of the chain was looped over the 
pole of the gate, the upper part of which stood 
upright about ten inches above the top of the 
uppermost horizontal pole. On reaching the 
gate I always got out and lifted the chain off 
the perpendicular pole standard, then gave the 
gate a good push and it would swing open. 

On this particular day Mischief was in a 
great hurry to get home, for he tore down the 
road at his fastest trotting pace. Just as we 
reached the gate he rushed up to the pole 
standard, seized the chain in his mouth, flung 
it off the standard, then gave the gate a sharp 
fillip with his nose and was through the open- 
ing before I could quite take in what had hap- 
pened though I witnessed it all. 

The next day I purposely kept the horse 
waiting until he was very anxious to go. As 
we reached the gate I slackened the reins and 
he immediately stepped over, stretched out his 
neck and opened the gate precisely as before. 
I felt justified in believing that one horse at 
least had reasoning powers. That conclusion 
was emphasized by the fact that whenever 
Mischief was in a hurry he opened the gate as 
quickly as he got there, but when he felt lazy 
or tired after a long trip, such as hauling a load 
of grain twenty miles, he would wait for me to 
get down and open the gate for him. On such 
occasions, knowing he could do it, I would 
gently tap him with the whip and tell him not 
to be so lazy, that I was tired as well as he, and 
he was nearer—not that he understood the 
language, but he knew and sensed I was ex- 
pecting something of him. I never had to 
wait but a few seconds before he would reach 
over and do the job as well as I could. 

If Mischief was endowed with greater reas- 
oning powers than other horses—which of 
course is quite probable—they were developed 
in him because he was a pet of the family from 
his birth, and he was also the son of a pet. 
He never had to fear anything, because he 
knew nothing but kindness from the human 
family. Had one of those men, who thrash a 
horse every tine it stubs its toe on a rock, 
driven him up to the gate, that man could not 
have coaxed him or thrashed him into opening 
it, because the horse’s intellect would be 
clouded too much by fear. 
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Fallacies Concerning Animals 


DAVID LEE 


TRANGE, is it not, how certain fallacies 
in regard to animals become so deeply 
embedded in the human mind? Many 

who are really fond of animals and should 
know better, still cherish these illusions. For 
example, it is commonly believed that it is 
from choice that animals upon the approach 
of death steal away to die alone. Now any 
one who has soothed the last moments of a 
loved and loving subhuman friend, walked 
with him to the gates of death and watched 
them close upon him, knows that an animal 
longs for the companionship of his loved ones 
in the hour of death as much as does any 
human. Wild animals who have no human 
friends seek seclusion, perhaps, in order to 
avoid vultures, or the cannibalistic of their 
own kind. And, speaking of death among 
animals, what becomes of the thousands of 
sparrows which must die annually in large 
cities? Only after a severe storm or terribly 
cold period is a dead bird seen on city streets. 
Even in the woods a dead bird is an unusual 
sight. There is an old legend which affirms 
that birds do not die, but are borne away to 
Heaven while alive. At any rate, it is a rare 
thing to come across a bird which has died of 
itself. 

Another queer idea is that animal faces are 
inexpressive. Why, no face on earth is so 
capable of registering astonishment as that of 
a dog! His look of amazement is, at times, 
so exaggerated as to be ludicrous. Consider 
the expression of fatuous complacence upon 
the face of a (supposedly) fierce bull-dog or 
blasé Thomas cat when being fondled and 
flattered. The dog, especially, is a pantomim- 
ist par excellence. Curiosity, contrition, in 
fact almost every emotion is portrayed with- 
out effort. He makes himself understood even 
by man, the “dumbest” of animals. A bear 
when living among men and treated with kind- 
ness, acquires such a human expression as to 
be uncanny. And what a fine fellow is a bear, 
and how little understood! One of the most 
companionable of beasts. 

Domestic animals are said to become more 
attached to places than to persons. In rare 
instances this is true, but not as a rule. To 
the average household animal home is where 
the “Boss” is. In the days before every fam- 
ily owned its car it was not unusual to see, 
chained to the seat of a moving van, beside 
the driver, a woebegone canine. Moving day 
has its terrors for him as well as the rest of the 
family. The new domicile may not be as 
much to his liking as the old home, but he 
proceeds to make himself as comfortable and 
happy as possible. 


WHARTON 


Still another mistaken idea is that animals 
do not care for cleanliness. Every animal is 
happier when clean, even those who dislike 
water. Cats and monkeys, as heartily as they 
detest a washing, are delightfully comfortable 
and happy after a forcible bath. 

Even the sparrow, who is no dandy, as is 
the sleek and well-groomed mockingbird, will 
bathe at every opportunity. Watch the spar- 
rows gather and enjoy a “shower” when the 
sprinkler is left going on the lawn. The ca- 
nary, of course, must have his bath daily. 

The majority of people firmly believe that 
dogs understand only tones and_ gestures, 
and not the words themselves. Any one who 
talks with dogs and not merely to them, will 
smile at this assertion. Mention, even casu- 
ally, dogs or cats, in the hearing of a dog, in 
the language to which he is accustomed, and 
see his instant interest, but speak of them as 
emphatically as you please in a foreign lan- 
guage, and he pays no attention, simply be- 
-ause he does not understand the words. 

One of the most cruel and unjust of fallacies 
in regard to animals is that they are incapable 
of mental suffering. Never a day glides into 
eternity but bears the life of at least one 
“beast”? who has died of a broken heart. 

That domestic animals are able to provide 
food and shelter for themselves is another per- 
nicious delusion. Where in Heaven’s name 
can a dog or cat find refuge from the elements 
with every garage and cellar door locked, or 
food, with every morsel cast into a garbage 
can and closely covered? How little time and 
effort it would cost to put the edible scraps in 
a pan, or even upon a paper, and place it 
where some hungry waif could get it! 

That animals are possessed of instinct only, 
and not of reason, is still another foolish error. 
Why is it so difficult, apparently, to realize 
that the “lower” (?) animals are creatures of 
like feelings as ourselves, and that the lordliest 
king and lowliest living thing are “brothers 

999 


under the skin”’? 


. . 
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United States Senator Schall of Minnesota, 
who is blind, has a very intelligent police dog 
who acts as his guide in Washington. Schall 
called at the White House and while there the 
President, then Calvin Coolidge, asked him 
to bring in his dog of whom he had heard a 
great deal. 

“This dog is the first visitor I have had 
in nearly eight vears that didn’t want some- 
thing,” the President remarked, patting the 
dog’s head. 

—Capper's Weekly 


Wide World Photos 


“T WONDER WHAT MOTHER IS SAYING” 
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The Best Way to Put Animals to 
Sleep 


VER and over again we are asked **What 
method do you use in your hospital and 
in the work of your Society to put small ani- 
mals to sleep?” Our answer is “By the use 
of ordinary illuminating gas.” Years of expe- 
rience have taught us that death comes by 
this method without any pain or conscious 
suffering. 

We have just read in the R. S. P. C. A. 
Journal of Sydney, New South Wales, so 
excellent an article on this method and one 
that so matches our own experience that we 
give it to our readers: 

As there seems to be a deal of confusion in 
the minds of many regarding the above 
method of putting dogs or cats to “sleep.” 
this short article has been inserted for the 
express purpose of removing any doubts from 
the minds of those sensitive animal lovers who 
have been misinformed on the matter. 

The gas used is the ordinary coal or house 
gas, with which everyone is familiar; not only 
that, users of such gas are warned on every 
hand that the two risks to which users are 
exposed are (1) explosion and (2) inhalation 
of the gas owing to the taps not being turned 
off—a danger that has proved fatal to sleepers, 
who have died as a result of neglect on the part 
of some person who failed to exercise the 
necessary care. 

That no distress comes to men or women 
who thus become gassed has been abundantly 
proved. The victims—whether the case was 
one of deliberate suicide or of misadventure 
displayed no sign of any physical irritation or 
suffering. Absolute placidity of face and an 
accompanying repose of body, alike bore in- 
controvertible testimony to the fact that there 
had been no accompanying pain or distress. 

How does the gas operate? The process is 
that in the inhalation of coal gas the deadening 
or devitalizing principle is that of carbon 
monoxide. The effect is to deaden the red 
corpuscles in the blood stream. The more 
gas inhaled, the greater the devitalization, till 
this is complete. On March 18th the writer 
conducted a test of a lethalizing box at the 
Dogs’ Home. 

A dog had to be “put to sleep.” It entered 
the box without any resistance, and stood up. 
The gas was turned on. There was absolute 
silence in the box. Then exactly one minute 


afterwards the dog rolled over, in utter uncon- 
sciousness. 
When in the latter state it emitted a few 
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whines. These ceased in half a minute. That 
is, 114 minutes in all, and without any pain, 
the unfortunate animal ceased to live, and 
this without any suffering. It is perfectly 
true that some dogs and cats emit cries or 
whinings whilst under the gas; but this is 
during unconsciousness. Likewise, many men 
and women, when under anesthetics to allow 
of operations being conducted, also emit 
sounds—quite a lot of them. These take the 
form of singing, laughter, swearing, personal 
confidences, ete. But the patient is uncon- 
scious. 

Members may rest assured that lethaliza- 
tion by the use of coal gas, which we use ex- 
clusively, causes no suffering to the animal. 
Even if the “passing” took longer, that does 
not matter, for there is no pain or inconven- 
ience. Some animals, like some people. are 
more resistant to anesthetics than others. 
Cats, for instance, have a greater hold of life 
than dogs. We take no risks. The animals 
remain in the lethalizing box or chamber until 
death is certain. 

The box is just an ordinary one of wood, 
lined with galvanized iron, so as to allow of its 
being thoroughly cleansed. 

There is no sense of choking or suffocation. 
There cannot be, for the effect of the gas is 
not to depress the respiratory organs in any 
way; the effect is on the blood. The animal 
breathes as freely in the box as in the open air, 
and it apparently does not know the difference. 

We have had the testimony of the most 
expert veterinary scientists in the land that 
there is no more humane way of securing the 
death of dogs or cats than that which we use. 
If there was a better, we would not hesitate to 
adopt it, for none but the most humane 
method is worthy of a moment’s consideration. 


A Prince of Peace 
If we are to save ourselves and those 
who come after us from a renewal in 
an even more frightful form of all we 
suffered in the Great War, we must 
in our very actions and every-day 
conversation seek Peace and ensue it. 


H. R. H. Tue Prince or 


Why He Rode 


HAT a multitude of horseback riders 

who love the horse and know the joy 
of the intimate contact between horse and 
rider will appreciate the words of the late 
Elbert Hubbard: 


“T ride horseback because I prize my sleep, 
my digestion, and my think-trap. That is to 
say, I ride in order that I may work. 

“IT wish to be a good transformer of divine 
energy. I want to add to the wealth and 
happiness of the world, and to make two grins 
grow where there was only a grouch before. 

“Tt is a great thing to feel that you are big- 
ger than the elements and a horse helps you 
to hypnotize yourself into the belief that you 
are a part of all vou see, hear, and feel. 

“A horse helps vou to ‘forget it.” 

“A horse has no troubles of his own and 
does not pour into your ear a sad tale of woe. 
No man can have melancholia who loves a 
horse and is understood by one.” 
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Patriotism True and Falsc 


GAIN President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, has smitten 
hard that “pharisaical nationalism” that pro- 
claims itself so blatantly from many a plaiform 
as one hundred per cent Americanisni. In 
his recent address at the annual Commence- 
ment of the University he said in part: 
There is a noisy. clamorous. vain and }oast- 
ful profession of love of country which sialks 
abcoad in the garments and under the name of 
patriotism, but which is in reality som: thing 
very different. It is crude and vulgar iation- 
alism of the most offensive type. Among us 
it makes constant and violent misuse of famil- 
iar passages from Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress and Jefferson's first inaugural and con- 
stantly calls for huge expenditure on navies, 
for universal military training and for a gen. 
eral attitude of armed aloofness toward the 
other civilized peoples of the world. This is 
not patriotism, but just the opposite. It is 
nationalism gone mad. 


Has Moral Basis 


True patriotism has a morai basis. It forms 
the habit of loo!'ing upon the family of nations 
as made up of many individual countries of 
different ages, different backgrounds, different 
traditions, different speech, but each and 
every one having its characteristic part to 
play in the generous and kindly co-operation 
of all. 

The opposite of this true patriotism is that 
sort of pharisaical nationalism which is the 
source of perfect trouble that exists in the 
world. It is this pharisaical nationalisim 
which frames public policies as if there, were 
no other members of the human family but 
ourselves. It aeclaims international trade and 
international financial interdependence, and 
then proceeds to build tari walls so high as to 
make both as difficult as possible. 

At the National Capital 

Just now we may see all this in full sway at 
the national capital. Our new position as a 
creditor nation means nothing. The economic 
and financial rebuilding of a war-broken world 
means nothing. Maintenance and extension 
of our friendly and helpful international rela- 
tionships means nothing. All that matters is 
immediate and certain profits for every one 
through government aid. This is not patri- 
otism. It is nationalism pure and_ simple, 
using the arguments and the procedure of 
socialism, but without the frankness or the 
courage of that unsound economic philosophy. 


Defiance 
O- ISERS of the Eighteenth Amendment 


are not the only ones to defy the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Senator Walter 
F. George, of Georgia, for five years a member 
of the Supreme Court of that state, is quoted 
in the Liberty Magazine as saying: 

“No statutory law, no organic law, no mili- 
tary law. supersedes the law of racial necessity 
and social identity. 

“Why apologize or evade? We have been 
very careful to obey the letter of the Federal 
Constitution—but we have been very diligent 
and astute in violating the spirit of such 
amendments and such statutes as would lead 
the Negro to believe himself the equal of a 
white man. And we shali continue to conduct 
ourselves in that way.” 

That care has been taken always to obey 
the letter of the Federal Constitution it would 
not be difficult to disprove. 
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Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Incorporated March, 1868 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
Cuartes E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Regent 6100 
L. Wittarp WaLkeEr, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN HerRMAN N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VICKERS 
Waiter B. Pore Haroip G. ANDREWS 
Davin A. Bouton Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
CuarLes F. Cxiark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Wituiam Enos, Methuen, Western Essex 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 


Wittiam H. Lynoc, New Bedford, B: 
Winrietp E. Dunuam, Attleboro, arnstable 

and Dukes 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 


Methuen 
W. W. Haswe.t, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston— Mrs. EpirH WaAsH- 
BURN LEVINSTEIN, Pres.; Mrs. Wm. McDona.p, 
First Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Howarp F. Woopwarp, 
Second Vice-Pres.; Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treas.; 
Miss HELEN W. Porter, Rec. Seec.; Muss A. P. 
Eaton, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P. Fisner, Chair. Work 
Committee; Mrs. Marton NicHoison, Chair. 
Legislative Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 12,252 
Cases investizated.............. 575 
Animals examined ............. 6,467 
Number of prosecutions......... 5 
Number of convictions ......... 14 
Horses taken from work........ 82 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 62 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 37,220 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


_The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
hered in the wills of Eliza E. Beck of Quincy, 
and Maria V. Valentine of Cambridge. 

June 11, 1929. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 

Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 

. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 

H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 

F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 

V. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 

. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


184 Longwood Avenue 


Qs 


Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 tol. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 688 Cases 1,810 
Dogs 516 Dogs 1,508 

Cats 154 Cats Q74 
Birds Birds 
Horses 5 Horses 3 
Goat 1 Goats 3 
Fox 1 

Operations 567 

Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,°15, 80.646 

Dispensary Cases ................. 154,896 

235,542 


MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P.C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in May 

For knowingly and wilfully authorizing and per- 
mitting a dog to be subjected to unnecessary cruelty 
and suffering a defendant, after a plea of nolo, was 
fined $35. 

_Driving three horses when unfit: for labor, con- 
victed, case filed. 

Cruelly abandoning a dog, $20 fine. 

Beating a horse, fine $50. 

Working galled horse, $35 fine. 

Cruelly driving a lame horse, plea of nolo, $50 
fine. 

Permitting use of galled horse, $10 fine. 

Beating a horse, $10 fine. 

Knowingly and wilfully permitting an animal to 
be subjected to unnecessary cruelty, $50 fine. 

Working a horse that was unfit for labor, $25 
fine. 

Using galled horse, fine $20. 

Cruelly abandoning a dog, $20 fine. 

Working a horse unfit for labor, $50 fine, which 
was suspended for two weeks when, in default of 
payment, defendant was committed to House of 
Correction. 

Driving a galled horse, fine $25. 

Permitting three horses to be cruelly driven when 
unfit for labor, fine $20. 


. . 
. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
forakennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 
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Our Two Shelters 


UR Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. has now 

two small animal shelters, or refuges, in 
addition to what is done by it here in Boston. 
The one in Methuen reported for last month 
101 small animals received or called for, homes 
to be found wherever possible for those in 
health; and the new one just opened in 
Springfield reported 249. We have also pro- 
vided lethal boxes for police heaquarters in 
several towns of the state and paid helpers 
who respond to calls for sick, injured and 
unwanted small animals. The interest in 
these small animals continues to grow from 
year to year. This means in all our larger 
cities where no refuges exist that such ar- 
rangements must be made by our Society as 
will lessen the suffering of the host of stray, 
diseased, and unwanted small animals which 
hitherto have been left to their sad lot until 
death in one form or another brought relief. 
Once the majority of complaints coming to us 
was with regard to horses, now the condition 
of other animals is being observed as never 
before. Neglected animals on farms, even half- 
fed poultry as well as the unfortunate cats and 
dogs whose friends have abandoned them, or 
who never had any friends, or whose friends 
want to have them painlessly put to sleep, are 
daily calling for our attention and protection. 


The Society's Small Animal 
Cemetery 

We little thought a few vears ago when we 
set apart a space at our Rest Farm for Horses 
at Methuen as a burial place for small family 
pets that such numbers of people would want 
to avail themselves of the privilege it offered. 
Today the cemetery is a large attractive lot 
within whose enclosure there are 325 graves. 

Through the generosity of two warm friends 
we have been able to surround the lot with a 
fine, high, galvanized iron fence, and room 
has been provided to meet the requirements 
of years to come. Part of the cemetery slopes 
up a shaded hillside, and part stretches away 
from the hillside on nearly level ground. 

Except on holidays. Sundays, and Saturday 
afternoons a grave will be dug for aayone 
requesting it. At these times the body will 
be cared for till the day following the holiday 
or the succeeding Monday. 


The Six Best Doctors 


THE six best doctors, anywhere— 
And no one can deny it— 

Are Doctors Sunshine. Water, Atr, 
Rest, Exercise and Diet. 


The six will gladly you attend, 
If only you are willing; 

Your mind they'll clear, your ills theyll mend, 
And charge you not one shilling. 


—Kansas State Health Bulletin 


thousand horses in Boston. 


Summer Watering and Horses’ Vacation 


To open our six watering stations for horses during the summer months and to 
send as many tired and overworked of these faithful toilers as possible to our Vacation 
Farm, we need the generous help of the public. 
Every gift large or small will be gratefully acknowledged. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


There are still from seven to eight 
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KINDNESS, JUSTIC 

AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see inside front cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education 

Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JouN R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Cuares G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 

CuHarRLEs E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ........ Cuba 

Anthony Schmidt ............ Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley ........ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ...... Japan 


Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ... Madeira 


Luther Parker ............... Philippine Islands 
Spain 
Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ...... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Grenfell’s Response 


ie reply to a recent letter from him to Miss 

Lucia F. Gilbert, field representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, Dr. 
Grenfell writes: 

For my part, I want to say this—that 
there is a very great need everywhere for more 
kindness, both to men and to animals. I 
should warmly welcome any efforts you make, 
whether they be at St. John’s, or at St. An- 
thony, to inculcate kindness to animals. 

We are all apt not to be very sensitive to 
the sufferings of others, and there is very great 
room especially with people who drive dogs 
as beasts of burden, to raise the standard of 
kindness to the very highest possible limit. 
I do not know conditions around St. John’s. 
We shall warmly welcome you. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILFRED GRENFELL 


Incorporated, 1889 
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Can’t You Help Us? 


E wonder if there is any place round the 

whole globe where animals are more 
heartlessly and cruelly treated than in Fez, 
Morocco. We simply dare not attempt to tell 
what we know of conditions. Our readers would 
hardly want to hear the sad, often incredible 
story. Our new Fondouk, or stable, or refuge, 
or hospital, call it what you will, is in process 
of building. Meanwhile the old one is in 
service and the demand upon us for funds is 
increasing. If you can’t give much, give 
even the little. Every dime and dollar helps. 
Here is the last monthly report received: 
Average eight and one-half horses per day 
treated and cared for at Fondouk; mules, aver- 
age eight; donkeys, forty and one-quarter. 
Besides this is the work done for scores of 
wretched, unwanted dogs and other small ani- 
mals. One needs but little imaginative vision 
to perceive what this has meant and is mean- 
ing for these unhappy sufferers. The condi- 
tion in which some of them arrive at the Fon- 
douk often represents little more than a liv- 
ing death. 


Commander Edward Breck 


Dr. Edward Breck, well-known lecturer, 
author, and authority on wild life, died sud- 
denly, May 14, at his summer estate in Nova 
Scotia. Dr. Breck was born in San Francisco 
and educated at Oberlin and Amherst Col- 
leges and the Universities of Munich and 
Leipsic, receiving the degree of Ph. D. from 
the latter institution. His interests were as 
broad as his education. He is known to the 
public through his books, covering a wide 
range of subjects, ““Way of the Woods,” 
“Wilderness Pets,” “Sporting Guide,” 
Steel Trap,” “The Lady and the Trapper.” 
and numerous other articles on nature sub- 
jects, naval history, ete. He held several 
appointments in the United States Consulates 
abroad and acted as foreign correspondent 
for many prominent newspapers published in 
this country. For his distinguished service 
overseas he was awarded many tokens of 
recognition. 

During the vears since his retirement from 
the Navy he devoted his time and energies 
to the organization of the Anti-Steel Trap 
League, which he had hoped to establish on a 
firm and enduring basis. It is sincerely to be 
regretted that Dr. Breck could not have lived 
to lead his host of co-laborers and followers 
in reaching that goal which means the aboli- 
tion and outlawing of the cruel steel trap. 


Miss Gilbert’s Work in Boston 


Miss Lucia F. Gilbert of Malone, New 
York, represented the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. in the schools of Boston and vicinity 
during April and May. She visited eighty 
different schools, reaching more than 58,000 
children. In the first three grades her custom 
was to give a brief talk, illustrated by large 
colored posters. In the upper grades she in- 
variably gave an address illustrated by stere- 
opticon slides. She finds that the children 
are very enthusiastic over these illustrations. 
She arranged for the distribution of subscrip- 
tions to Our Dumb Animals and generous sup- 
plies of other literature. 

Miss Gilbert also occasionally visited other 
institutions and spoke in other towns. 


“Life is a measure to be filled—not a cup 
to be drained.” 


July, 1929 
Women’s Auxiliary Elects Officers 


T the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts =. P, 
A., held at 180 Longwood Avenue, May 91, 
arrangements were made for the annual fair 
to be held in November. Bridge, aficrnoon 
tea, and a cafeteria luncheon are always 
among the attractions for this event. Mrs 
Agnes P. Fisher, chairman of the work com- 
mittee, reported a full supply of bandages and 
blankets on hand for sick animals in the Angel] 
Hospital. The members listened to an inter- 
esting talk by Miss Maud B. Levette. dieti- 
tian at the hospital, who told of her experi- 
ences with small animals such as monkeys, 
eats, dogs, parrots and other birds. 
Annual reports were presented, after which 
these officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Mrs. Edgar Levinstein, Concord, presi- 
dent; Mrs. William J. McDonald, Boston, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Howard Wood- 
ward, Norton, second vice-president; Mrs. 
A. J. Furbush, Brighton, treasurer; Miss 
Helen W. Potter, Brookline, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Augusta Eaton, Brookline, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Agnes Fisher, 
Brookline, chairman work committee; Mrs. 
Marion Nicholson, Brighton, chairman legis- 
lative committee. 


Humane Education in Canada 


In an address at the recent Ontario Confer- 
ence of S. P. C. A. workers at Toronto, Mr. 
J. J. Kelso strongly advocated the extension 
of humane education among children. “‘It is 
only in early life,” he said, “that effective and 
permanent impressions can be made, and we 
have found in our experience that no other 
subject can so completely capture the heart 
and imagination of both boys and girls as talks 
about birds and animals. 

“There are now many Junior Humane 
Leagues in existence, but not nearly so many 
as we desire to see. It is an almost unex- 
plored field as yet, and is capable of indefinite 
expansion. If in the future our Humane 
Society receives any substantial bequests this 
will be one of the first departments of our work 
to be put on a thoroughly efficient basis, and 
in the meantime we ask all our friends every- 
where to do what they can to get groups of 
children organized for the study of animal and 
bird life, believing as we do that no better 
work can be done for the children themselves 
and for our country at large.” 


To Prevent Barn Fires 


Every summer all lovers of animals are, 
from time to time, filled with horror at the 
fearful loss of life—cattle, horses, swine, and 
poultry—in barn fires. It is stated on the 
authority of professor Goodman of the New 
York State College of Agricuiture at Ithaca, 
that barn fires resulting from lightning can be 
avoided by the use of lightning rods if properly 
grounded and installed. The department of 
rural engineering has prepared a leaflet telling 
how to build lightning rods, with full practical 
directions for grounding and installing, and 
this information will he sent free upon request 
made to the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. 

This college is as good authority as any 
to be found in the country. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21 
to 26; Humane Sunday, April 27, 1930. 
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In the Sky, a Song 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


UNDER an arch of bracken 
Beside a meadow trail, 
Fragments of a substance 
So fairy-hued, so frail, 
That, as I contemplate them, 
I ponder long—and long— 
On the ground, a broken shell 
In the sky, a song! 


A Poet and His Dog 
ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, the 


great poet and critic, loved animals, 
especially dogs and cats, and in his home they 
became the best of friends. He had one dog, 
named *‘Pomero,”’ whom he especially loved. 
One day a lady asked him if he would sell 
Pomero. ‘I would not se!l him for a million,” 
was his reply. 

“Are you serious?” she asked him. 

“Entirely so,” he said. A million dollars 
would not make me any happier than I am 
now, while to lose Pomero would make me 
miserable. Do you understand?” 

Pomero and his master were inseparable, 
and had one little habit, or accomplishment, 
that is not usual. He could laugh! and when 
his master would laugh, then Pomero would 
burst out laughing too, and so loudly that 
sometimes the pair could be heard clear down 
the street. They also used to attend con- 
certs together, Pomero often being much 
affected by the music. 

Landor once wrote to a friend: “*Pomero is 
now sitting on my head, superintending all I 
write and telling me to give you his love.” 

The time came when little Pomero had to go, 
and his master was inconsolable. But he did not 
grieve alone, for (we will let his master tell it): 

“Everybody in the house grieves for Pom- 
ero. The cat lies day and night upon his 
grave, and I will not disturb him, though I 
want to plant some violets upon it, and have 
his epitaph placed around his little urn: Cor 
intus est fidele, nam cor est canis” (which means 
the heart within is faithful for that heart is a 
dog’s). —Rédja-Yoga Messenger 
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Our Ancestral Animals 


V. Their Value 
LOUISE HUBERT GUYOL 


VEN William Bradford, in his volumi- 
nous history written three hundred years 
ago, felt constrained to “omitte for 

brevities sake,’ much that he felt would be of 
deep interest to his readers. How much more, 
therefore, in this hurried twentieth century, 
has the present scribe been obliged to omit 
from the outline history of the Pilgrim cattle. 
And more must be omitted now, “for brevities 
sake,” from the records of those later years 
when live stock was to the Colonists what Wall 
Street investments are, today, to their de- 
scendants. 

Early in the seventeenth century Pilgrim 
and trader recognized the money to be made 
in live stock. The sale of some twenty heifers, 
brought over in 1630, was argued as compen- 
sation for loss of promised profits in fishing. 
In the same year Josselyn observed, that 
“Swine, Goats, Sheep, Neat and Horses,” had 
cost some 12,000 pounds to transport beside 
the price they cost. 

Two mares and 34 Dutch sheep were landed 
in Boston in 1633, although forty were lost in 
transit. This same year the Court at New 
Plymouth forbad the exportation of sheep 
and restrained Nehemiah Smith from taking 
his sheep from the colony until they had been 
offered for sale, at rate of forty shillings for 
each ewe, twenty for each lamb, to be paid for 
in money or commodities. 

A few years later Bradford wrote: “‘catle of 
all kinds stood at a high rate for diverce years 
togeather. Kine were sould at 20 li and some 
at 25 li a peece, yea some times at 28 li. A 
cow-calfe usually at 10 li. A milch goat at 3 
li. and some at 4 li. And femall kids at 30 s 
and often at 4 p.a peece. By which means 
the anciente planters which had any stock 
began to grow in their estates.” 

An anciente planter was one who had 
started life in America eighteen years earlier. 
This was written in 1638. And about this 
time they had “sundry letters out of England 
to send one over to end the business and 


STATE HOSPITAL, 
In 13 years she yielded 75 tons of milk and 6,000 pounds of butter. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


accounte with Mr. Sherley.””. And one An- 
drews claimed, among other large sums, one 
half the increase from the gift of heifers that 
had been sent for the poor of New Plymouth. 

The Colonists were anxious to bring things 
to a settlement not only to “stope the clamours 
and aspertions raised and cast upon them 
hereaboute,”” but because “‘they feared the 
fall of catle, in which most parte of their 
estates lav. And this was not a vaine feare; 
for they fell indeede before they came to a 
conclusion, and so souddenly, as a cowe, that 
but a month before was worth 20 li, and would 
so have passed in any paymente, fell now to 
5 li, and would yeeld no more; and a goate 
that went at .3 li. or .50s. would now yeeld 
but .8. or .10s. at most. All men feard a 
fall of catle, but it was thought it would be 
by degrees; and not be from the highest pitch 
at once to the lowest, as it did, which was 
greatly to the damage of many and the un- 
doing of some.” 

Against such damage and undoing Mr. 
Winslow made strong opposition, with an 
uprightness that—but, says Governor Brad- 
ford, in one point of his History, “I thinke it 
best to render their minde in their owne 
words:” and Mr. Winslow’s letter to Mr. An- 
drews, who insisted on cattle of a certain age 
and price is far more interesting than words 
of mine: 

“But the price at that time was under their 
worth,” he writes, in 1639, “by a yeares 
growth; for vearlings and the advantage were 
ordinarily sold for 15 li. Againe Mr. An- 
drews is well acquainted with payments in 
England and how easie a thing it is to turne 
any valuable commodity into money, but it 
is otherwise heer, and especially at this the 
most hard and dead time of all other these 
many yeares. I speak as it is with us: but 
if you conceiue the Gentlemen valued them 
too high I am contented to let them goe as I 
offered to your selfe at 18 li per head the fiue. 
If you say it is too high, truly I marvell at it, 
being this weeke Mr. Hatherly made pay- 
ment to Mr. Freeman and Mr. Atwood in 
cows, (and in a business Mr. Andrews, if I be 
not much mistaken, is interested) at 18 li 15 s 
per head. Nay since these valued some 
passed in account between Mr. Paddy and 
some of your parts at 20 li per head: and 
therefore I pray you take it into further con- 
sideracon, and remember you may fall into an 
extreame. Truly Sir it is my desire to dis- 
charge it that makes me importune you, nei- 
ther doe I conceiue how you can justly suffer 
in it; and to avoide suffering I see is not pos- 
sible; for I finde innocency (by lamentable 
experience) will little helpe amongst men, yea 
wherein I haue been most carefull, therein most 
abused, and therefore in discharging a good 
conscience we must leaue all events to God.” 

In 1640 John Winter wrote to Edward Tre- 
lawny: “Provision is very plentyfull now 
in the Bay. and very Cheape. Money growes 
scarce their with them; yf passengers Com 
not over with money, the prize of Cattell will 
fall spedily. I would willingly sell a score of 
Cattell, young and old, vf I could gett a good 
Cheapman. I do purpose to go into the Bay 
shortly, yf I can bringe yt to pas to se If I 
can put away any of our Cattell.” Three 
months later he wrote: “I do beleaue Cattell 
will be Cheape in this Country very shortly. 
I would willingly sell Yearlings heare now for 
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ten pound per prize head, which ar better then 
them which I sold for £13 and £15 per head 
the last yeare. Heare ar all sellers of Cattell 
now that haue them, but noe buyers.” 


The truth was, however, according to the 
Governor's own estimates, that the people 
had wronged themselves much in their valua- 
tion of the cattle also “‘being tender of their 
oaths, they brought in all they knew owing 
to the stock; but they had not made the like 
diligente search for what the stocke might 
owe to any, so as many scattering debts fell 
upon afterwards more then now they knew 
of.” 

Of this speculation in stock Bradford was to 
burst into poetry in later years, of which 
poetry, however, the less said the better. 
So, we will bring to a close this series of 
sketches about our ancestral animals. with a 
letter written about the end of their first half 
century in this new world, for Hubbard wrote 
about 1670: 

“By reason of this long continued and ex- 
treme sharpness of the cold through the whole 
country, the seven months of the summer's 
increase are usually devoured by the five 
lean and barren ones of the winter's following, 
as was shewed to Pharoah in his dream: so 
as if some stranger should chance to be there 
in the end of every winter, he might be ready 
to think that all the cattle here were the issue 
of Pharoah’s lean kine, that had been trans- 
ported hither; the cattle at that time of the 
vear much resembling the wild deer in Green- 
land, when the bridegroom of the earth begins 
to smile upon them, after the long, cold and 
dark night of winter begins to take his leave.” 

Thus, in our preparation for celebrating 
the tercentenary of Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, one must not forget the so-called Lesser 
Folk, who bore their full share in the labor 
and suffering of those long. hard winters of 
early sixteen hundred. 


Copyright, 1929, by Louise Hubert Guyol 


The Doctor and Vivisection 


Ne a largely attended public hearing on a 
proposal to forbid vivisection in [linois, 
held in Chicago, a few weeks ago, Dr. William 
Held, member of the American Association for 
Medical Physical Research, made an appeal 
for the restriction of vivisection in behalf of 
the opponents of the practice. 


“T am not an anti-vivisectionist,” he said, 
“but I am against the abuses of vivisection. 
I am opposed to the repetition of experiments 
that have been done 1,000 times, that have 
even been filmed. It would be sufficient to 
do it once. Yet every new class is treated to 
some fresh experiments. 

“The cruelty instinct is aroused by such 
experiments. The two young men now in the 
penitentiary, whose crime was so long in the 
headlines, were vivisectionists. There should 
be some way of preventing such experiments. 

“To say that animals used in experiments 
do not suffer because they are put under an 
anesthetic is not to state the facts. Many 
animals are not anesthetized. The applica- 
tion of an anxsthetic would in many cases 
frustrate the very object of the experiment.” 


Humanitarian reasons for the passage of the 
bill were urged by John Snigg, an attorney of 
Springfield, Ill. ““There is a rule that a team- 
ster cannot hurt his horse on the streets of Chi- 
cago,” he said, “but a doctor in the secrecy 
of his laboratory can inflict torture if he 
wishes.” 
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A Highway Animal Conscience 
S. L. BRIGGS 


OST of us have a human-being con- 

science when propelling our cars over 
the highways. but how many of us have an 
animal conscience? Perhaps one out of a 
thousand. 

Our insurance policies give us a comfortable 
feeling of financial security when driving 
through congested areas. Should we chance 
to hit a pedestrian or another car, our insur- 
ance will “take care of it.” We apply our 
brakes instantly when a pedigreed collie or 
German police dog crosses our path. Pre- 
Thanksgiving turkeys and chickens scurrying 
madly in front of our car in a race with death, 
are shown some consideration, especially in 
November. But what about mongrels, stray 
cats, squirrels, and other small animals who 
are nobody's property? Apparently they are 
of no consequence. Evidence of the ruthless 
and unnecessary slaughter of them may be 
seen on the city streets or country highways 
almost daily. 

It is hard to start the day right when, on our 
morning drive to town, we are forced to steer 
around a crushed furry carcass in the middle 
of the road. Some poor frightened creature 
was the victim of one of last night’s joy riders. 
Perhaps that limp mass of fur was someone's 
household pet; or he may have been only an 
alley cat. Whatever his social status, it was 
unsportsmanlike not to have given him a 
fighting chance. The gruesome experience of 
viewing the remains is not quickly erased from 
one’s mind. 

The speedy driver who committed the mur- 
der may pass for a good-hearted fellow. He 
would not, we hope, stone a cat to death in his 
back yard, even though his slumbers were dis- 
turbed by an unmusical serenade; neither 
would he probably shoot squirrels for the mere 
pleasure of shooting. Yet, this same good 
fellow would seem to have a heart of stone 
when behind his steering wheel. The center 
of the street is the only thing which interests 
him. He may see an unfortunate cat in the 
gutter, who is miscalculating the time it will 
take her to reach the opposite side, but does 
he slacken his speed one degree? No, he 
hasn't time to stop for a cat, nor has he time 
to look back on the mangled form behind him. 

Perhaps the lives of animals are not as valu- 
able as those of human beings. Who can say! 
After all, they are harmless citizens. Their 
disobedience to traffic regulations is caused by 
ignorance rather than wilful intent. They 
seldom disturb the peace, nor do they often 
steal or commit murder. Should they occa- 
sionally transgress the laws, their punishment 
by death is not discussed by the courts and 
newspapers for months beforehand. But in 
return for minding their own affairs, their 
lives are suddenly crushed out, often with not 
even a warning signal. 

Why can’t we all, who drive cars, form the 
“gutter habit?’ The middle of the road is not 
the only interesting vista. When we see chil- 
dren or animals playing in the gutter or by a 
country roadside, they are more than likely 
to be in the middle of the road at the same 
instant as our car. To slow down doesn’t 
delay our progress more than a few seconds, and 
by so doing we may save a life or spare injury 
and unhappiness to others. 

Those of us who love animals, but are so 
situated that we cannot have pets of our own, 
really suffer without their companionship. 
Would we not suffer more, however, if we had 
to scrape from the street, the dead or broken 
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body of a beloved dog or cat who a few mo- 
ments previously had been a happy member 
of our family group? 


Salvaging Wild Life in Colorado 
ELIZABETH GUTHRIE 


NE of the most cruel acts of hunters is 
leaving helpless young animals to die 
after the slaughter of the mother. 
S. T. Harris, for many years deputy fish 
and game warden for the State of Colorado, 
comes in contact with such cruelty many 


YOUNG ELK BEFRIENDED BY MR. HARRIS 


times a year in his work of ranging over hun- 
dreds of miles through the mountainous terri- 
tory. His heart is in his work and the: ani- 
mals are all counted his friends. He is re- 
spected as a sort of “mounted police” through 
a large section of Colorado and is affection- 
ately called “Sherm” by one and all. He, in 
turn, knows every resident of his immense, 
but sparsely settled territory, and in old fash- 
ioned, hospitable style is weleome to “drop 
in” anywhere for a meal. From these friends 
he receives much assistance in combating the 
would-be hunters who journey into the moun- 
tains from Denver and other cities on their 
death-dealing expeditions. 

For a number of years his horse, “Old Dan,” 
was a partner in all his travels, but due to age 
Dan gradually lost the agility and sure footed- 
ness which he once possessed, and was replaced 
by a sturdy motor car. Dan is now enjoying 
his retirement at Russel Gulch, a deserted 
mining town, once prosperous, but now con- 
sisting of from three to seven families. From 
here Mr. Harris makes his trips. When there 
are heavy snows and the elk must be fed, his 
absence from home is of many days’ duration. 

Mr. Harris is particularly fond of the shy 
elk and closely guards their welfare. It is with 
deep feeling. therefore, when he comes upon 
the bloody evidence of a struggle and finds 
remaining only a wobbly-legged baby elk. 
Recently he discovered such a shy, wide-eyed 
little creature, carried it to his car and drove 
miles to his home. On the way he purchased 
the necessary nursing bottle so that there 
would be no delay in providing a much needed 
meal. The young elk thrived and in time 
grew so “rambunctious” with his billy goat 
butting tactics that he was delivered to the 
State Game Reserve, where he might roam 
unmolested. 


“When you have a thing to say 
Say it—don’t take half a day.” 


= 

=> 
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Getting Acquainted with Animals 
W. EARL PADDOCK 
C INSTERNATION ruled in our humble 


domicile. The various members of the 
family were torn between rejoicing and regret- 
ting. because May had come home to spend a 
month with us — and, horror of horrors, she 
had brought a kitten with her! 

Now nobody in our house had any use for 
cats. and when I say nobody it is a pretty 
general classification because the ages of our 
home-dwellers range from fourteen years to 
ninety and include both sexes. So the kitten, 
a tiny package of soft fur, met with a rather 
frigid reception and even May’s reception was 
slightly tinged with frost. Because, we 
thought, doesn’t she know that we have 
troubles enough already without having a cat 
around here to make things worse? 

Cats, we told one another, are all right in 
the country, but in the city where people live 
like the cliff-dwellers of old in tiers so that on 
Monday when one hangs out the family wash 
it dangles right under the neighbor’s windows, 
cats have no place. We had all of us had the 
unpleasant experience of being awakened in 
the middle of the night hv a feline Caruso who 
had gathered a chorus of opera singers under 
our windows, and I personally had a grudge 
against cats because they persisted in leading 
my dog off on chases until I finally broke her 
of the habit. 

So we asked May why in the world she ever 
brought a cat into our house and we threat- 
ened all sorts of dire punishment to the little 
animal. But May was wise in psychology 
without knowing it by that name. She offered 
no verbal argument. Instead she put the 
kitten down on the floor, gave it a spool to 
play with and awaited results. 

Results were not long in coming. The kit- 
ten stalked the spool with all its inherited 
cunning and sprang on it much as a lion might 
spring on an unsuspecting gazelle. It rolled 
over and over on the floor in such antics that 
we, the jury, laughed gleefully and began to 
argue with one another for the privilege of 
naming the new member of the household. 
The first day we tolerated it. The second day 
we were devoted to it. Watching the kitten 
play became an indoor sport which took prece- 
dence over bridge and the radio. We had 
become acquainted with the new member. 

The same process is taking place every day 
in other homes. Usually it is a small child 
who fights to introduce an animal pet into the 
family circle. The kitten and the puppy, 
given a chance, will win places for themselves 
by their human-like antics. A full-grown dog 
will win a place more quickly than a grown cat 
because a dog will flatter the grown folks with 
tail wagging and grown folks like flattery. 
It’s all in getting acquainted. 

A few years ago, when I began entering the 
woods with a camera, the blue jay and the red 
squirrel were objects of my hate. They 
scolded and warned every wild thing in the 
woods that I was coming. But after a while 
I got to know these two rascals better and 
later still I admired them. Why not? I 
boasted because my dog warned me when 
strangers stepped on my veranda. The jay 
and the squirrel were but watch dogs of the 
woods. The only thing to do, obviously, was 
to make friends with these watch dogs. It 
took time, but it brought results. 

Lately there has been a tendency to name 
special weeks throughout the vear. “Be Kind 
to Animals Week” is one of them. To make 
that week doubly effective let’s have a “Get 
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“INNOCENCE,” illustration from ‘Alexander and Some Other Cats,’ compiled by Sarah J. Eddy 


Acquainted with Animals Week”’ just before 
it. Or, while we're about it, why not extend 
that “Get Acquainted” idea over the whole 
year. It’s the surest and most positive way 
to kindliness and humane treatment. 

No person who has ever seen a wild deer 
bound through its native forest and clear a 
six-foot barrier with effortless ease would ever 
consent to having a herd of them penned up 
in a half-acre lot to be stared at by a lot of 
well-meaning folks whose worst fault is that 
they don’t know what it is all about. 

Education, it seems to me, is the best 
method of combating this practice. And I 
believe that moving pictures of wild life in its 
native haunts will go a long way toward 
making the viewing of captive animals seem 
rather tame and uninteresting. 


The Traffic Policeman 
E. M. RUTHERFORD 


HE traffic policeman is usually associated 

in our minds only with sharp rebukes for 

unknown offenses or a summons to court for 

infringement of traffic regulations. That he 

may be, after all, a most human and humane 

individual is confirmed by an incident which 
the writer recently witnessed. 

It was near the midnight hour, on one of 
New York’s busiest avenues, in the section 
that years ago was known as “Hell’s Kitchen.” 
The swarm of taxicabs that follows the theater 
closing hour had just cleared from that block 
and for a moment the street was fairly quiet 
so that pedestrians had an opportunity to 
observe the magnificent office buildings re- 
cently erected in that part of the city. 

As we strolled along, what was our amaze- 
ment and delight to see the traffic policeman 
standing in the middle of the street and cud- 
dled cosily between his wide-spread feet a 
somewhat soiled but very contented gray and 
white cat. We were not near enough to hear 
the purring but never have we seen a cat by 
his own fireside looking more peaceful and 
comfortable. 

The picture was too good to spoil by intru- 
sion so we have no facts in regard to this tabby 
and his protector. From our knowledge of 
ats. however, we feel sure the confidence 
displayed was founded on previous association 
and friendship, and henceforth a traffie police- 
man will mean to us something more than an 
administrator of Police Department regula- 
tions. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


ALEXANDER AND SOME OTHER CATS, 
Sarah J. Eddy. 

In this volume, which might have been called 
“The Complete Cat Book,” the author has ar- 
ranged in conveniently classified form a wealth of 
delightful material about the most loved and the 
most hated of man’s animal friends. No question 
on which side of the controversy about cats Miss 
Eddy stands. She is always the sympathetic friend 
of ‘the tiger in the house,”’ and all lovers of the cat 
will revel in the anecdotes and experiences here 
published. That she knows her subject is proved 
by the brief but intimate accounts given of ‘Alex- 
ander” and other feline pets of her own household. 

The chapter headings indicate the nature of the 
material, which really comprises a prose anthology 
of the subject. In “What Has Been Said about 
Cats,” numerous short quotations are given, some 
from well-known writers. Many incidents prove 
“The Intelligence of Cats,” while ‘““The Mother 
Love of Cats” is set forth in convincing anecdotes. 
Occasionally a short selection of verse is introduced 
as in “Kittens” where Wordsworth’s lines of that 
title are given. Stories are presented to show 
“Affection for Persons,” while others prove that 
dogs and cats often make companions of each other. 
“Timothy Goodspeed” is the tale of a painting that 
traveled the country and taught lessons of kindness. 
Three of the concluding chapters, “Why We Need 
Cats,” “How to Treat Cats,” “The Deserted Cat,” 
and “Selections from Leaflets,” are of a decidedly 
practical nature, where many useful hints will be 
found. 

More than 75 illustrations, many of them full- 
page, showing the skill of the author with the 
‘amera, embellish the book, which is of large size 
and attractively bound in light green cloth with 
gilt decorations. It will be recalled that Miss 
Eddy has compiled such well-known volumes as 
“Songs of Happy Life,” “Friends and Helpers,” 
ete., but her latest work—this on the cat—may 
prove to be her outstanding contribution to the 
humane cause. It should be in every public and 
every school library in the land. Nothing in the 
way of printed matter could be a more prized pos- 
session by any real lover of the cat. 

207 pp. 3.15, postpaid. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, 212 Summer Street, Boston. 

She—“‘It says here they have found a long- 
legged sheep in the Himalaya Mountains that 

‘an run forty miles an hour.” 

He—*Well, it would take a lamb like that 
to follow Mary nowadays.” 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS E. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.”’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and forty-three new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in May, nearly all 
being in schools. Of these 231 were in Geor- 
gia: 83 in Rhode Island; 47 in Massachu- 
setts: 22 in South Carolina: 19 in Pennsyl- 
vania; 16 in Maine; 12 in Texas; seven in 
Virginia; three in Missouri; and one each in 
New Jersey, Michigan and New York. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent-American Society, 172,170 


Science and Instinct 
HAROLD OLAND 


YOU say that men of science find 

That only Man has a thinking mind; 

That all those things of a lower kind 

Have not the power of construing 

The facts that rule the things they're doing ? 
That instinct and habits control their acts, 
While the human mind is governed by facts ? 
And so the logical brain of Man 

Does better by far than instinct can? 


Then let me see you find your way 

From Mevico’s Gulf to Baffin’s Bay, 

And never wander a rod astray. 

Without a pilot or chart beside you, 

Nor map, nor compass, nor sign to guide you. 
That shouldn’t be any serious strain 

To a fact-consulting human brain. 

That should be easy enough to you; 

It’s one of the things a bird can do. 


“JACK,” TOWN DOG OF BRAYMER, MO. 
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IN HIS SPARE TIME SANFORD MITCHELL, FIREMAN IN THE 
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SCHENECTADY, N. Y., FIRE DEPARTMENT, BUILT THIS 
ALL-METAL BIRD-HOUSE FOR 48 FAMILIES 


Braymer’s Town Dog 


ELIZABETH W. GUTHRIE 


VERY small town has its interesting char- 

acters, well known to the residents and 

long remembered by those who go elsewhere 

to seek fortunes. Braymer, Missouri, may be 

unique in the fact that “Jack,” a large collie 

dog, is granted to be one of its most interesting 
personages. 

Jack, the town dog, as he is called, adopted 
the town of Braymer as his home, and in turn 
was adopted by it. As all dogs do, he accom- 
panied a newly acquired master to town one 
day from the farm to which he had been 
taken and decided in his quiet way that he 
preferred town life to that of the farm. Many 
efforts were made to induce him to remain in 
the country, without avail. He liked Bray- 
mer and set about to see what he could do 
about making Braymer like him. He called 
at a meat market and asked for his meals. 
They were supplied. He wandered into a 
garage and inquired about lodging. This re- 
quest also was granted. He was progressing 
famously with these two necessities assured. 

During the days that followed he acquired 


many friends among the merchants and towns- 


people. When tax-paying time arrived, the 
merchants saw to it that the necessary tag 
was provided and an additional one showing 
that he had had the rabies vaccine. Jack ts a 
fellow of very serious yet friendly mien. His 
habits are quite methodical, and he seems to 
plan his day on schedule. He knows when 
recess time is due at the big school-house and 
is on hand promptly at that time to romp with 
the schoo! children. He walks to school with 
one group or another in the morning, back and 
forth with others at noon, and is again present 
at night to make several trips with home- 
going pupils. When school closes in the 
spring, for several days afterward he will 
make visits to the big lonesome playground, 
gazing around wistfully and trying to under- 
stand the absence of all his playmates. 
Another of Jack’s duties is accompanying 
persons to and from church and other gather- 
ings. He walks with one group, and, having 
it carefully escorted, turns back and gravely 
meets another. One day, as he was accom- 
panying several persons home from a meeting, 
a woman called a greeting to him from her 
porch. He gave her a rather aggrieved look 
and wagged his tail, but did not stop. Pres- 


ently she was surprised to see him turning in 
at her walk. He had discharged one duty 
and was now ready to pass the time of day 
with her. He gravely offered his paw, sat 
about a few minutes, then solemnly departed. 

Several years ago it was Jack’s misfortune 
to be struck by an automobile, a broken front 
paw resulting. Town physicians promptly 
supplied treatment and he wore his leg in 
splints for the prescribed time. A good fight 
has no enchantment for Jack, who walks 
calmly away when challenged. He bears ill 
will toward none. He makes the rounds with 
the paper boy, the milk boy, and various’ de- 
livery boys. Recently he called at the home 
of a baby several days old. When shown the 
crib, he gravely put his paw upon the side, 
exhibiting his desire to make friends at the 
earliest possible moment. Jack apparently 
never forgets a friend, and persons visiting in 
the town at wide intervals are greeted by him 
in a quietly enthusiastic manner. 

Jack has made a success of being the town 
dog. Other canines have tried it, only to 
become kicked about as “strays.” But, as 
the press agents of Hollywood say when trying 
to stem the tide of movie-struck girls, once 
an unknown becomes a star, only one suc- 
ceeds while thousands of disappointed ones 
fail. Other discontented dogs should not try 
Jack’s methods, unless positive they possess 
that certain something of character which is 
responsible for Jack’s success. 


Protecting the Whales 


The League of Nations is out to protect 
whales. The Economic Committee is about 
to hold meetings in Copenhagen, with experts. 
to give the matter of the possible extinction of 
whales serious consideration. One is tempted 
at first to smile at the interest by the League 
over whales. But, it is really a good sign. It 
indicates a certain divinity described in the 
mind of the Father, who cares for the birds of 
the air. The idea is that the mind of God 
that cares for birds will logically care even more 
for his own children—being of more value 
than birds. If the League cares for whales— 
much more,will it care for the children of men! 
There was a time in our country when the 
laws protected hogs more than children. 
That incongruity couldn't last. So, a whale- 


caring League will surely care for its own. 
—Unity (Chicago) 
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From a Little Cat Lover 


E wish we could print many of the letters that come to 
us from children. It is impossible for lack of space. 
The following, however, seems too worth while to be passed 
by: 
; May 4, 1929 
Dear Dr. Rowley, 


In Memory of My Kittie 


My little kittie was taken sick on April 21, 1929. it 
laid down for the last sleep it did not seem to suffer very 
much it looked so peacefull asleep it was a loveing kittie 
when it was little it had such cute little ways it would 
have been one year old this summer I laid it away att 
rest in a little casket 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your father 


St. Matthew 10 Chapter 29 Verse 


I loved my little kittie 

I miss it now it is gone 

I made a casket out of a wooden box and lined it with 
white shaker flannel and lined the cover with the flannel 
and layed it away att rest I will put flowers on it grave 
this summer. 

May I find it some time liveing in the better world to 
come. 

I think it loved me to the last may the Lord bless the 
good work the humane society is trying to do is the wish 
of a friend. Eva L. Carter 


A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


He who shall hurt a little wren 
Shall never be belcved by men. 


W. 


The Friendship of a Hen and a Horse 


ALICE W. MANNING 
Robert College, Constantinople, Turkey 


R. KOCH, who has a large garden and tree nursery 

near me, owned a hen and a horse who were good 
friends. Water, here in the Orient, for the gardens is usually 
pumped from wells by means of a long pole to which a blind- 
folded horse is harnessed, and as he walks round and round, 
the pole moves a great wheel which pumps up the water. 
While the horse walked around in his monotonous circles the 
hen never deserted him, but always sat on the curbstone of 
the well and talked to him, encouraging him and entertaining 
him to the best of her ability. Every night the hen slept in 
the stable on the horse’s back. One morning the hen came 
running to the house, clucking with all her might, and appear- 
ing very much excited. Mrs. Koch, thinking the hen was 
hungry, gave her some corn, but she paid no attention to it, 
and started towards the barn, clucking all the time and look- 
ing back at Mrs. Koch who began to understand that some- 
thing was wrong. She followed the hen to the barn, where she 
found the horse lying down and so entangled in his halter that 
he would have been strangled if his friend, the hen, had not 
come to his assistance, by calling a human friend to help. 
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Greyfriars Bobby, 
Eainburgh. 


Collar presented by 
Ghe Lord Provost: 


The Dogs of Edinburgh 
EMILY HILL 


N the very heart of the old town of Edinburgh, just outside 
the historic Greyfriars’ Church, stands this interesting 
tribute to the memory of a faithful dog. 

This little animal of Skye terrier breed, the property of a 
shepherd known as “auld Jock,” in the year 1858 followed the 
remains of his master to Greyfriars’ Churchyard and lingered 
near the spot until his death in 1872. 

The monument was erected by the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
who said it should be Bobby’s mission to bring men and small 
animals together by offering to both the cup of cold water. The 
small animals are provided for at the base of the fountain. 

Another benevolent lady of Edinburgh supplied drinking 
vessels for dogs which are to be seen at the entrance to many 
of the smaller stores in the city. 

Sir Walter Scott’s fondness for dogs is well known; these 
domestic animals were regarded by him as companions and 
friends. He owned many, his favorites being “Camp” and 
“Maida.” 

At the Edinburgh Castle garrison is a dog cemetery. Writ- 
ten on the small tombstones are many historic names such as 
Flora,” “Prince Charlie,” ““Rob Roy” and “Bruce.’”’ None 
of these, however, will live longer in the hearts of the people 
of Edinburgh than will Bobby, the little hero of Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard. 
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Anniversary Editorial Prizes Awarded 


“The Quest,” New York, and “Lock Haven Express,’’ Pennsylvania, Winners in 
Contest of American Humane Education Society 


S announced in earlier issues of Qur Dumb 
Animals, the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society of Boston offered a first prize 

of $50 cash, and a second prize of $25 cash, for 
the best editorials on the Be Kind to Animals 
Anniversary of 1929, to be printed in any 
periodical in the United States or Canada 
during the months of March and April. 
Editorials were received from daily, weekly, 
and monthly periodicals in twenty different 
states and two provinces of Canada. 

The Quest, New York City, a monthly 
periodical, wins the first prize for the editorial, 
“Be Kind to Animals Anniversary,” written 
by Nellie C. Williams, published in the April 
issue. The second prize was awarded to 
Lock Haven Express, a daily in Lock Haven, 
Pa., for the editorial, “Animal Friends,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Christine Eadie Richens, appear- 
ing April 17. Honorable mention goes to The 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, a daily in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for the editorial, “Humane 
Week,” by Harry M. Williams, published 
April 14, and also to The Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel, a daily in Fort Wayne, Ind.. for the 
editorial “What if Nobody Cared?” by Wm. 
Gross, published April 13. 

Below is the text of the editorial winning 
the first prize, $50 cash: 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 


First prize editorial, by Nettie C. WituiaMs, in The Quest, 
April, 1929, New York City 

April, the month of sunshine and flowers, 
of bursting bud and emerald tints on withered 
bush and blade, of joyous songsters hastening 
to answer the supreme ca!] of life, of all the 
wondrous beauty of nature’s marvelous reju- 
venation, is with us again; and the month is 
noted for animal lovers because it brings the 
beautiful. thought-compelling anniversary of 
Humane Sunday followed by the week which 
emphasizes man’s duty toward creatures lower 
than himself in the scale of evolution, yet pure 
and lovely in their own right. 

This year marks the fifteenth observance of 

the anniversary, Humane Sunday falling upon 
April 14th, and the week lasting until the 
20th. 
_ Each year the observance is more extended; 
it has grown much more rapidly than might 
have been expected from the simple beginning; 
humanitarians, educators. ministers and pub- 
licists have been quick to see what vast good 
would come from unified national and inter- 
national consideration of the beings of other 
forms that share this earthly life with us. 


The more active Humane Societies stage 
various demonstrations, sometimes quite elab- 
orate; schools have special exercises, playlets, 
talks, recitations; ministers speak to their 
people of religion’s vital command to succor 
the defenseless, editors write appealing 
sketches of the humble creation, the radio 
voices the message in thousands of homes, the 
very air seems to vibrate with the call to show 
mercy, even as weak, stumbling man craves 
and hopes for mercy for himself. 

Cruelty is becoming unfashionable; it is 
more and more “the thing” to belong to a 
humane league and work for animals, though 
scarcely a generation ago, public opinion con- 
sidered it utterly ridiculous, only a few silly 
cranks doing it; but sentiment has changed 
very rapidly for the better in spite of the age- 
old habit of thought that the world and all 
of its inhabitants belong to lordly man and 
that all other beings are here to be exploited 
by him. 

The leading thinkers now have much fuller 
and broader concepts; psychologists in every 
center of learning are studying the minds of 
animals, for at last they are admitting that 
animals possess minds in some respects supe- 
rior to man’s own; and the latest wonderful 
discoveries in both physical and psychic 
realms lead to the conclusion that all creation 
is one, every created being having received a 
spark of the ineffable, the divine Life Force 
that is and was and ever shall be. 

Man himself is only a little higher on the 
ladder of evolution and he cannot ignore or 
mistreat those on the lower rungs who are also 
climbing slowly upward towards the light, 
without suffering severely in his own nature 
and retarding his own spiritual advancement. 

And yet the battle is by no means won; 
many gross evils are still with us, some of 
them perhaps, will require years to eradicate 
from habit and custom; inhumane methods 
of handling and slaughtering animals for food, 
the horrors of steel traps in catching fur-bear- 
ing animals, the frightful agonies endured by 
the victims of animal research, hunting and 
other sports whose thrill hangs upon the suf- 
ferings or death of animals, all these and many 
more are awaiting a just and righteous solu- 
tion; but, thank God, upon the other side of 
the ledger we find much that has been accom- 
plished and much of great promise for the 
future; and the promise is especially radiant 
in the fast expanding teaching of humane 
ideas to the young. 

For if young people are trained in early life 
to love and appreciate the lower races and 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Ary bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), incorporated by 


special Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


July, 1999 


treat them as friends, not only will it relieve 
a vast amount.of the world’s sum of suffering 
but it will ethically develop the minds and 
hearts of our future citizens, making them 
ashamed of injustice and cruelty; and upon 
such training of the young depends the future 
of mankind, whether it be freedom or slavery 
war or peace, the living up to the best or the 
worst that is in us. 

Every one of us can do something io help 
bring about this millennium; let cach one 
resolve during the coming anniversary. to do 
his utmost, even though it be a very simple 
little thing, such as joining a humane associa- 
tion, a few words to a pastor whose attention 
has not vet been called to the many Bible 
texts speaking sympathetically of man’s duty 
to his lower brethren, a few words and a bit of 
literature to the teacher who has not yet 
learned how avidly her pupils absorb animal 
stories and the moral lesson that so easily 
goes with them, a humane book or magazine 
placed in the town library, a little impromptu 
celebration around your own hearthstone, if 
you are lucky enough to have youngsters ia 
your family; these and many more ideas will 
suggest themselves to you; and though your 
own part may be small, if every one who reads 
these lines will do something, the aggregate 
will be a mighty force. for a little leaven light- 
eneth the whole lump. 

Man has always been dependent in great 
measure upon the animal races; much of his 
food, much of his clothing, all of his transpor- 
tation during countless centuries, has come 
from animals; he has shamefully abused their 
love, their trust, their obedience, their willing- 
ness to labor for him. 

Even now with all the changes in modern 
customs and ways, life on this earth would 
scarcely be possible for us were it not for the 
services rendered by the beasts, the birds and 
even the insects, for the humble earthworm 
tills the soil hefore man’s clumsy effort sepa- 
rates it for planting, and the dancing little bee 
fertilizes the flowers of grain and herb, the 
birds keep noxious bugs and worms from 
destroying crops, all contribute their labors 
to the great natural forces that combine to 
make this globe a pleasant habitation for the 
children of men. 

Shall we not accord to these creatures a 
measure of the social justice that is now in- 
fluencing man’s conduct as never before? 

And if we are at all worthy of the spiritual 
destiny reserved for us, shall we not extend the 
Golden Rule to them also? 


In Memory of Peter Tingley. Faithful and 
loving companion and friend unto death. 

He had a strong personality. 

His beautiful topaz eyes were human in their 
expression. 

He was born in Peterborough, N. H., July 4, 
1916. 

He passed away at his home in Boston, Mass. 
May 12, 1929. 

He was a Prize Winner for many years at The 
Boston Cat Club: “Short-haired red Tabby 
Class.” 


“We may enjoy in realms above 
The blessings of eternal love: 
When man released from pain and care, 
With bird and beast shall heaven share.” 
Moor 


“QO Lord, in whose hand is the soul of every living thing.” 
Job xii; 10. 


“OQ Lord, Thou preservest man and beast.” Psalm 
xxxvi; 6. 


“In so far as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.’ Matthew xxv; 

Dedicated to his memory by Dr. Louisa 
Paine Tingley. 
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